THE GREAT REWARD.   I. POETRY

Shakespeare) and of the flow of rivers, as in one of
his most splendid images, of the Pontic sea :

Whose icy current and compulsive course
Nier feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on
To the Propontic and ifa Hellespont.

VII

Shakespeare uses his images, his similes and meta-
phors, at first in the manner of Spenser and most
other poets, as decorations and adornments of his
verse. When, for instance, Romeo, in his early play,
sees Juliet at the window and exclaims:

It is the east} and Juliet is the sun !
Arise', fair sun, and kill the envious moon,
Who is already sick and pale with grief.

These images, and those that follow about the
moon's vestal livery and Juliet's eyes twinkling like
stars in heaven, are pure decoration, and very pretty
and conceited decoration they make. But as
Shakespeare grows in poetic power, he employs his
images, not only for ornament, but for far higher
purposes; his metaphors, transmuted in his imagi-
nation, interpret and in a sense create the life he
depicts. Of this kind of creative imagery he becomes
with Aeschylus a supreme master. If we read again
the familiar passage in Macbeth :

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day,
To the last syllable of recorded time ;